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Survey Reveals U. S. 
Unready for Peace 


; Mead Committee Urges Immedi- 
ate Action to Prevent Large- 
Scale Unemployment 


CHALLENGE FOR PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


With Congress in Adjournment Until 
October, Executive Agencies 
Must Take Leadership 


Shortly before the adjournment of 
Congress the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee, headed by Senator 
Mead of New York, issued a report on 
the steps being taken to reconvert in- 
| dustry from war production to peace- 
time activities. The report was in the 
nature of a warning. The nation, says 
the committee, is not ready for peace, 
and unless constructive measures are 
| adopted soon, we may, at the end of 

the war, find ourselves in the midst 
of a depression from which it will be 
hard to extricate ourselves. 

This report is a disappointing one. 
To thoughtful people it is alarming, 
but it is really not surprising. We 
have known all along that the transi- 
tion from war to peace would be a dif- 
ficult operation—difficult and danger- 
ous. The war has transformed the 
economy of the nation. It has put 
!about half the working population at 
war jobs—at the production of ma- 
terials and supplies for the armed 
forces. 

These jobs were necessarily tem- 
porary. They were bound to be dis- 
continued with the coming of peace. 
About a third of the war work will 
be stopped as a result of victory in 
Europe. Most of the rest of it will 
stop when Japan is defeated. 


Peacetime Expansion Needed 


Not only will the end of war take 
away the jobs of half the civilian popu- 
lation but it will see. millions of men 
in the armed forces coming back to 
civilian life and calling for work. If 
all the displaced civilians and all the 
returning service men are to have 
work, peacetime industry must ex- 
pand tremendously and quickly. It 
must expand enough to take the place 
of the discontinued war industries. 

‘0 accomplish this result factories pro- 
ducing goods to meet civilian needs 
must drastically increase their output. 
Only by doing so can they employ the 
millions now engaged in war work and 

e service men. 

The size of this task is indicated by 
production figures. At present the 
hation is producing at the rate of 

bout $200 billion a year, and at this 
ate of production practically all the 
orkers have jobs. There is full em- 
loyment. To maintain full employ- 
nent after the war it is not necessary 
hat production be continued at the 
esent rate, for hours of labor will 

shortened. All the people, working 
horter days, could have jobs even 
hough national output were less than 
is now. 

(Coneluded on page 6) 
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Man, the Conqueror 





Revolutionary Days 
By Walter E. Myer 


The world was startled last week by President Truman’s announcement that the 
United States, by “harnessing the basic power of the universe,” had developed 
an “atomic bomb,” with 2000 times the blast power of any bomb ever before used 
in the history of warfare. Americans read with excited satisfaction the report 
that this bomb had already been used against Japan. The crushing of Japanese 
resistance and an early end of the war were eagerly predicted. This was the first 
reaction to the news that the long effort to unlock the secret of the atom had been 
crowned with success. 

Upon reflection, thoughtful people are inquiring about the long-range conse- 
quences of this scientific achievement. Can this secret, they ask, be kept in 
American hands? Will this new terror unleashed from the skies spend itself upon 
our enemies, or does it portend, not merely the end of Japanese power, but of 
civilization itself? May this weapon turn out to be a Frankenstein, heedless of 
justice, which will carry death and destruction around the earth? “Oh that a 
man might know the end of this day’s business ere it come!” 


We cannot yet foresee the end. But this much we know. We are witnessing 
today a great scientific discovery—perhaps the greatest of all time. We are 
seeing the inauguration of a device which the President truly calls “revolutionary.” 
Its potentialities stagger the imagination. Through the use of atomic power we 
may revolutionize our conceptions of fuel, power, heating, and of our industrial 
life. These changes may mean chaos and unemployment or steps in progress 
hitherto unimagined. 

The new device, coupled with others which are under way, will undoubtedly 
change the strategy of warfare. If another war comes, giant bombers, carrying 
bombs capable of destroying entire cities, will sweep swiftly across the oceans 
on their errands of destruction. There will be no isolation then; no hallowed 
ground where civilization may bloom, immune to the torch of the invader; no 
haven of refuge for those who love peace and security and the humane way of life. 

Not unless something new and big and commanding happens in the social life 
of man. Not unless, somehow, there is an awakening of conscience, an enthrone- 
ment of reason; unless there is invention in the political as well as the chemical 
and mechanical realms; a great will to peace, organized and enforced on a world- 
wide scale. Here is a challenge to education; a challenge to the schools in which 
the youth of the nation are mobilized. Their job is to forget routines they have 
followed in calmer days and to guide young citizens in the study of emerging 
problems which they must master if they are to be secure and free. 


Long-RangeMeaning 
Of Potsdam Parley 


Big Three Leaders Passed Their 
First Test of Cooperation 
for Peace in Europe 


UNITY OF IDEAS TOWARD GERMANY 


Attempt Will Be Made to Transform 
Pol'tical and Economic Char- 
acter of That Nation 


The Potsdam conference, which 
came to a close August 2, has been 
widely discussed throughout the world 
and will attract attention for months 
to come. After 17 days of meetings, 
the Big Three came to agreements on 
a number of the important problems 
confronting Europe in the transition 
from war to peace. While the com- 
munique of 6,000 words which was is- 
sued at the conclusion of the delibera- 
tions ignores certain major problems, 
it did disclose agreement on a number 
of the most thorny issues. 

In many respects, the Potsdam con- 
ference was the most important yet 
held by the Big Three. In the first 
place, it was the first time the heads 
of government of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
had met in time of peace in Europe. 
It is regarded as hopeful that agree- 





NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
procedure, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the next three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 10. 











ment could be reached on issues with- 
out the compulsion of war to unite the 
Big Three. The Big Three have 
strongly expressed their intention of 
working together to preserve the 
peace as they cooperated to win the 
war in Europe. 

Another significant aspect of the 
Potsdam conference is the fact that 
of the original Big Three, only Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin remains in office. 
Since the Yalta meeting, President 
Roosevelt has been removed by death 
and, in the midst of the Potsdam par- 
ley, Prime Minister Churchill was re- 
placed as head of the British govern- 
ment by Clement R. Attlee. Thus the 
unity of the Big Three has come to 
depend upon more than personalities; 
it is based upon the common interests 
of the three nations themselves. 

Unlike the Teheran and the Yalta 
conferences, which devoted their 
major attention to problems of win- 
ning the war, Potsdam was concerned 
almost exclusively with the problems 
of the peace. In fact, it may properly 
be considered a preliminary peace con- 
ference, for while it did not draw the 
terms of peace which shall be imposed 
upon the enemy, it did set forth cer- 
tain principles which will guide the 
peacemakers later on. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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And, speaking of “Re-education” 


Mr, | THE LESS WE KNOW 
ONE ANOTHER, 
THE MORE 
WE SUSPECT 
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KNOTT IN DALLAS NEWS 


Awaiting Big Three decision 


The Potsdam Agreements 


One of the important accomplish- 
ments of the conference was the estab- 
lishment of machinery to work on the 
peace treaties. A Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Five has been 
set up. It will immediately begin 
work on treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, and Romania—all 
former members of the Axis. These 
treaties, when drafted, will be sub- 
mitted to all the members of the 
United Nations for approval. The 
treaty with Italy will be the first to 
be drawn up because that nation was 
the first to break with the Axis and 
because it has now joined the war 
against the Japanese. 

Once these treaties are drafted and 
accepted, it is contemplated that the 
former Axis members shall be per- 
mitted to apply for membership in 
the United Nations. The Big Three 
will also support application to mem- 
bership by the nations which have 
remained neutral in the war, with the 
exception of the present government 
of Spain. The Big Three issued a 
strong rebuff to General Franco’s gov- 
ernment which “having been founded 
with the support of the Axis powers, 
does not, in view of its origins, its 
nature, its record, and its close as- 
sociation with the aggressor states, 
possess the qualifications necessary to 
justify such membership.” 

While the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters will be given the responsibility 
for drawing up a peace treaty for 
Germany, it is clear that such a treaty 
may be long delayed. In fact, the 
Potsdam communique clearly indicates 
that the Allies contemplate a long oc- 
cupation of all Germany, with ex- 
tremely rigid controls during the pe- 
riod of occupation. 

As a matter of fact, it is obvious 
that the Big Three devoted most of 
their attention during the 17 days of 
conference to the problem of Germany. 
The policies they have agreed upon for 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that country constitute perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment of Potsdam. 
The Big Three have agreed to carry 
out, insofar as possible, identical poli- 
cies in the various zones of occupation, 
thus removing the possibility of bick- 
ering because of diverse programs. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram for Germany is the severity of 
the terms to be imposed upon that 
country. While there is no intention 
to enslave the German people, there 
is a clear indication that the Germans 
must pay a heavy price for their war 
of aggression. The first principle 
guiding the Big Three at Potsdam 
was that of taking every step possible 
to prevent Germany from making war 
in the future. To that end, the fol- 
lowing conditions have been imposed 
upon her: 

1. The country is to be completely 
disarmed and demilitarized. “All Ger- 
man land, naval, and air forces, the 
SS (Elite Guards), SA (Storm 
troopers), the Gestapo, with all their 
organizations, staffs, and institutions, 
including the General Staff, the Of- 
ficers’ Corps, Reserve Corps, military 
schools, war veterans’ organizations 
and all other military and quasi-mili- 
tary organizations, together with all 
clubs and associations which serve to 
keep alive the military tradition in 
Germany, shall be completely and 
finally abolished in such manner as 
permanently to prevent the revival or 
reorganization of German militarism 
and Nazism.” 

2. The Nazi Party shall be com- 
pletely destroyed. All members of the 
party shall be removed from public 
office, to be replaced by “persons who, 
by their political and moral qualities, 
are deemed capable of assisting in 
developing genuine democratic insti- 
tutions in Germany.” German edu- 
cation shall be rigidly controlled by 
the Allies. The Nazi judicial system 
shall be abolished, to be replaced by 


one which recognizes the “principles 
of democracy, of justice under law, 
and of equal rights for all citizens 
without distinction of race, nation- 
ality, or religion.” ; 

3. Germany is to be deprived not 
only of all weapons of war but also of 
the machinery and materials with 
which such weapons might be made 
at some future time. Hence she is 
not to be allowed to produce any type 
of aircraft or seagoing vessels. Her 
chemical, metal, and machinery indus- 
tries are to be rigidly controlled by the 
Allies. Her productive machinery in 
excess of that needed for peacetime 
activities shall be destroyed or re- 
moved by the Allies. 

4. Heavy reparations shall be ex- 
acted of Germany. These reparations 
are to be made, not in terms of cash 
as they were after the last war, but in 
machinery and equipment of all kinds. 
In general, each of the Allies will re- 
ceive the equipment and assets from 
the zone it occupies—Russia in the 
east, the United States and Great 
Britain in the western and southern 
zones. In addition, the Soviet Union 
is to receive certain equipment from 
the western sections. Under this pro- 
gram of reparations, Germany is to 
be stripped of a large part of its in- 
dustrial capacity. 

5. While territorial adjustments 
will not be made until the final peace 
treaty is drawn up, it is clear from 
the Potsdam agreement that Germany 
will suffer substantial territorial losses 
as a result of the war. The Baltic 
port of Koenigsberg and adjacent ter- 
ritory in East Prussia are to be given 
to Russia. The rest of East Prussia 
is to be occupied by Poland. In addi- 
tion the Poles are to occupy territory 
in eastern Germany. The line of de- 
marcation runs from the Baitic Sea 
immediately west of the port of Swine- 
munde, along the Oder River to its 
confluence with the Western Neisse 


River, and thence along the Western 
Neisse to the border of Czechoslovakia. 

Within the territory placed under 
the administration of the Polish gov- 
ernment lie some of Germany’s great- 
est resources. It includes a large part 
of Silesia, with such important cities 
as Breslau. The temporary border 
runs to within 50 miles of the German 
capital. 

6. On the economic front, it is clear 
that the Big Three intend to reduce 
Germany to the status of an agricul- 
tural nation. “At the earliest prac- 
ticable date, the German economy 
shall be decentralized for the purpose 
of eliminating the present excessive 
concentration of economic power as 
exemplified in particular by cartels, 
syndicates, trusts, and other monopo- 
listic arrangements. In organizing 
the German economy, primary empha- 
sis shall be given to the development 
of agriculture and peaceful domestic 
industries.” 

In carrying out this economic pro- 
gram, one of the principal purposes 
will be to prevent the German people 
from having a standard of living 
higher than that of the average 
throughout Europe (with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain and Russia). 

7. For the time being, Germany is 
to be without a central government. 
But local self-government is to be en- 
couraged by the Allies and to be es- 
tablished along democratic lines. To 
this end, “all democratic political 
parties with rights of assembly and of 
public discussion shall be allowed and 
encouraged throughout Germany.” 
As soon as local self-government has 
been reestablished. the same principles 
shall apply to governments at higher 
levels—regional and state. How soon 
Germany will be allowed to have 4 
central government will depend upon 
the success of self-government at the 
lower levels. 

Certain civil liberties are to be guar- 
anteed to the German people. Free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion shall 
be respected. The formation of free 
labor unions is to be permitted. 

From this bare outline of the con- 
ditions imposed upon Germany during 
the occupation, it can be seen that 
practically every phase of German 
life is to be strictly controlled by the 
Allies. Seldom before in history has 
the life of any nation been so com- 
pletely dominated as will that of Ger- 
many. And it is being controlled for 
the avowed purpose of charting the 
economic and political development of 
that country along specific lines. As 
Anne O’Hare McCormick describes the 
policy in a recent column in the New 
York Times: 

“No man now living, certainly not 
the three men who signed them, will 
see the effects of the decisions made 
at Potsdam. In laying down a pro- 
gram for the transformation of Ger- 
many, they have set out to do some- 
thing never attempted before. They 
have decreed the death of Germany as 
a power—not only a war-making 
power, although that is the first pur- 
pose of the edict, but a productive 
power of any kind in the modern sense. 
The change proposed in the Big Three 
plan is more than a change in the men- 
tality of a people or the structure of @ 
state; it is a change in the direction, 
character, occupation and life of 4 
nation. The scale and novelty of the 
great experiment is breath-taking. 
Stalin, Truman, and Attlee may be 
remembered longer than the original 
Big Three—the war leaders—because 
their names are affixed to this docu- 
ment.” 
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N the period of Germany’s decline, 

no country save Poland provoked 
more furious inter-Allied controversy 
than Greece. The action of British 


Troops against the Greek resistance 


movement split world opinion into two 
opposing camps—the one convinced 
that Britain was indeed defending the 
democratic cause against what Win- 
ston Churchill termed “naked, trium- 
phant Communism” and the other 
equally sure that Britain was defend- 
ing her own imperial interests at the 
expense of the Greek people. 

But last winter’s crisis ended 
quickly. Forty-two days after the 
first skirmishes in the streets of Ath- 
ens opened hostilities between ELAS, 
Greek resistance army, and the Brit- 
ish, a truce was signed. Archbishop 
Damaskinos was installed as regent of 
the country, pending a plebiscite to de- 
termine whether or not the exiled 
king should return to his throne, the 
ELAS was disarmed, and a new gov- 
ernment was formed under the leader- 
ship of General Plastiras. 

With the end of the fighting, Greece 
dropped out of the headlines. Bigger 
events soon crowded it from popular 
attention and its affairs seemed finally 
settled. But, to what extent has the 
problem actually been solved? A 
trickle of news reports indicates that 
Greece is still a troubled nation, both 
politically and economically. 


Tension Under British Control 


The picture which takes shape from 
the few scattered dispatches now com- 
ing out of Greece is one of extreme 
privation and political unrest, pre- 
vented from erupting into further vio- 
lence only by the rigid British military 
control. That the British themselves 
expect the situation to continue is evi- 
dent in the recent announcement.from 
Athens that “it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that the British security 
forces now in Greece will remain here 
until next spring, possibly longer.” 

What has happened in Greece since 
the Varkiza Agreement officially ended 
hostilities on February 12? According 
to the terms of that agreement, the 
ELAS was to be disarmed and the 
country prepared both for elections 
to a constituent assembly which would 





Ancient well in Greece 


draft a new constitution and for a 
plebiscite to determine whether or not 
the king should be retained. The 
agreement also included certain guar- 
antees of civil liberty for the Greek 
people. A general amnesty was 
granted to those who had taken part 
in the fighting. 

British troops effectively carried 
out the first condition of the agree- 
ment. But in their zeal to make sure 
ELAS fangs were drawn, they are re- 
ported to have violated other terms of 
it. Although a tight British censor- 
ship makes it difficult to obtain the 
whole story, it is established that the 
security measures taken by General 
Scobie’s forces included raids on local 
headquarters of EAM (the federation 
of political parties sponsoring ELAS) 
and mass arrests. General Stefanos 
Sarafis, commander of ELAS, was 
among those imprisoned. It is also 
admitted that freedom of the press 
has been sharply curtailed. 

At the same time, there have been 
few attempts to bring to justice the 
Greeks who collaborated with the Ger- 
mans during the occupation. Indeed, 
EAM representatives accuse the Brit- 
ish of using fascist-sympathizing 
Greek military units to maintain their 
hold over the government, while try- 
ing army officers who left their posts 
and fought with the guerillas on 
charges of desertion. 

In addition to these things, Greeks 
outside the country and hence free to 
speak openly on conditions within 
Greece, charge the British with inter- 
ference in trade union elections and 
with outright terrorism. Maritpress, 
a Greek news agency in London, ac- 
cuses the British of holding large 
numbers of Greeks in North African 
concentration camps. The persons 
held are for the most part soldiers who 
took part in the mutiny in the Middle 
East in 1944. Under the terms of the 
general amnesty, they should have 
been returned home and freed. 

The dissatisfaction of the Greek 
people is further increased by the fact 
that no move has yet been made to- 
ward preparing for the plebiscite 
which will finally settle the great is- 
sue of the monarchy. Instead, there 
has been a further change of gov- 
ernment which entrenches the royal- 

ist faction more securely in 

power. The government of 

General Plastiras was con- 

ceded to be conservative. 

Plastiras himself, however, 

was known as a determined 

antimonarchist and, as such, 
moderately popular with the 
large proportion of Greeks 
who wish to see a republic 
installed in their country. 

Admiral Voulgaris, who took 

over as prime minister after 

Plastiras’ government fell in 

April, is an admitted friend 

of the rich, royalist elements 

in the population and his cabi- 
net was, with few exceptions, 

“composed of military and 
naval figures of the same 
mind. 

The continued attachment 
of large numbers of Greeks to 
EAM, the leading resistance 
movement, is evident not 
only from the occasional flare- 
ups of anti-British sentiment 
which have been reported but 
also in the results of recent 


GALLOWAY 


trade union elections in Greece. In 
seven out of nine major unions, candi- 
dates sponsored by workers’ groups 
affiliated with EAM won overwhelming 
victories over their opponents spon- 
sored by the official Greek Labor 
Federation. 

So long as Winston Churchill re- 
mained Britain’s prime minister, this 
grim situation promised to continue. 
Churchill’s determination to maintain 
British influence in Greece was well 
known. His eagerness to see 
King George restored to his 
throne was equally evident, 
and his hostility to EAM be- 
cause of its Communist lead- 
ership was also an accepted 
fact. In the light of this view- 
point, a stern British policy in 
Greece was inevitable. 

But with the victory of the 
Labor Party in the recent 
British elections, many people 
feel that the Greek question 
may be reopened and British 
policy changed. As yet the 
Attlee government has made 
no statement on Greece, but 
some clues to its probable at- 
titude are to be found in its 
record. 

The point on which British 
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Political Unrest Continues in Greece 


against the Germans to fight Greek 
factions of opposing political beliefs. 
It was Sir Walter’s opinion that ELAS 
had held back and stored other Allied 
military supplies for use against the 
British in an expected post-liberation 
conflict. 

These things, pointing to an attempt 
at totalitarian seizure of power, will 
weigh heavily with Britons of Labor- 
ite persuasion as they did with those 
of Conservative leanings. Having 
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policy is most likely to change 

as a result of Labor’s acces- 

sion to power is the Greek 
monarchy. Unlike Churchill, Prime 
Minister Attlee and his supporters 
have no particular sympathy for King 
George. Thus, while they may insist 
on British supervision of a basic gov- 
ernmental change in Greece, it is be- 
lieved that they will not actively pro- 
mote the royalist cause as their prede- 
cessors clearly did. 

The new Labor government is also 
likely to loosen Britain’s control over 
civil life in Greece. At the time of 
the clash between ELAS and British 
troops, Labor’s representatives in Par- 
liatnent were unsparing in their criti- 
cism of the Churchill government’s 
policies. The Labor press joined 
vigorously in the attack and even the 
dignified New Statesman and Nation 
pronounced gravely that “the verdict 
will depend on our making a genuine 
effort to achieve the reconciliation we 
promised. It will not come while we 
tolerate a White Terror as a prepara- 
tion for the coming plebiscite.” 

It is not to be expected, however, 
that the Attlee government will com- 
pletely about-face in its attitude to- 
ward EAM and its former army. The 
influence of the Citrine report is still 
strong on all of Britain and particu- 
larly on the labor movement. 

Sir Walter Citrine, an old and re- 
spected member of the labor move- 
ment, headed an investigatory dele- 
gation to Greece at the time the civil 
war had become a critical issue for 
Britain. He and the trade unionists 
who accompanied him reported that, 
as Churchill and the British military 
forces in Greece had claimed, EAM 
was a Communist-dominated organi- 
zation. They reported also that ELAS 
had been guilty of repressive meas- 
ures on the Greek people, unfair tac- 
tics in fighting the British, and atroci- 
ties on both Greek and British prison- 
ers. They claimed in addition to have 
found evidence that ELAS had used 
the military supplies sent in by the 
British when it was supposedly a re- 
sistance army dedicated to war 





Her position is vital to England 


taken the stand that she will guaran- 
tee a democratic solution to the Greek 
problem, Britain is not likely to grant 
power readily to a group which has 
shown itself to have authoritarian 
methods. 


Further Considerations 


A further consideration which will 
motivate the Attlee government in 
making its decision on a Greek policy 
is Britain’s need for Greece as a terri- 
torial safeguard of her Mediterranean 
lifeline. While not committed to the 
kind of all-out nationalism which char- 
acterized the Conservatives who pre- 
ceded them in power, they too are in- 
terested in keeping Britain’s interna- 
tional position strong. How far the 
demands of Britain’s international 
position will influence them away from 
the anti-imperialist position they took 
before coming to power remains to 
be seen. It is expected that, for the 
remaining part of the war period at 
least, the new cabinet will follow much 
the same line of security-minded for- 
eign policy as the old, postponing lib- 
eral deviations for the postwar period. 

Internal Greek politics, however, are 
already reflecting the new interna- 
tional complex created by the Labor 
landslide in Britain. Premier Voul- 
garis and his cabinet have resigned, 
and Archbishop Damaskinos is al- 
ready consulting with political leaders 
in an effort to form a new government. 
It is expected that the Liberal and 
Popular Parties—the two largest in 
the last Greek Parliament—will be 
prime contributors to the cabinet 
which succeeds that headed by Voul- 
garis. Themistocles Soufoulis, leader 
of the Liberal Party, and the executive 
committee of the Popular Party have 
been prominent in the negotiations 
already carried on under Regent Da- 
maskinos’ direction. Their ascendency 
to power will represent a liberalization 
of the government, although it may 
not result in any immediate change of 
fortune for EAM and its supporters. 
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Monster Bomb 


Britain’s big “grand slam” bomb, 
with its 10 tons of explosives, was a 
weapon whose size and destructive- 
ness staggered the imagination. But 
even this formidable bomb dwindles 
to insignificance when compared with 
the sensational atomic bomb which has 
just been introduced by our forces in 
the war against Japan. 

The new bomb, 2,000 times more 
powerful than the British 10-ton bomb, 
is a scientific as well as a military won- 
der. Its explosive power represents a 
harnessing of the basic power of the 
universe—the force from which'the sun 
draws its power. This cosmic energy 
is locked inside atoms, tiny units of 
force which are the basic elements in 
all matter. Until 1939, scientists 
thought it impossible to release and 
use atomic energy. By 1942, however, 
German research workers were busy 
with new experiments through which 
they hoped to accomplish it. The war 
ended before they were able to uncover 
the secret and add atomic weapons to 
those already in use. It was American 
and British science which finished 
their work after years of effort and 
the expenditure of over $2,000,000,000. 
The new bomb is the result. 

It is generally felt that the atomic 
bomb will result in shortening the war 
against Japan. In making public the 
information about this new scientific 
discovery, President Truman pointed 
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out that the Potsdam ultimatum of 
July 26 was issued in order to save 
the Japanese people from “utter de- 
struction.” Then the Chief Executive, 
in what amounted to a new ultimatum, 
warned the Japanese: 

“We are now prepared to obliterate 
more rapidly and completely every pro- 
ductive enterprise the Japanese have 
above ground in any city. We shall 
destroy their docks, their factories, 
and their communications. Let there 
be no mistake; we shall completely 
destroy Japan’s power to make war 


“If the Japanese do not now accept 
our terms, they may expect a rain of 
ruin from the air, the like of which 
has never been seen on this earth. 
Behind this air attack will follow sea 
and land forces in such numbers and 
power as they have not yet seen and 
with the fighting skill of which they 
are already well aware.” 





Lining up for 


Senator Johnson Criticizes 


How many American soldiers will it 
take to defeat Japan? Army strate- 
gists have, up to now, done their think- 
ing and planning in terms of a 7,- 
000,000-man force. They base this 
estimate on what is known of Japan’s 
manpower resources and on the num- 
ber of men needed to consolidate our 
previous gains throughout the Pacific 
theater. 

Congress, however, is now challeng- 
ing the Army’s estimate of needs for 
the completion of the war in the Far 
East. From the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, formerly headed by 
President Truman and now under the 
direction of Senator Mead, has come 
the charge that the Army has been 
hoarding manpower. From Colorado’s 
Senator Johnson has come a similar 
charge, coupled with the claim that 
transportation difficulties will prevent 
the redeployment of more than half 
the number of men the War Depart- 
ment has slated for Pacific duty after 
their return from Europe. 

In consideration of this, Senator 
Johnson urges that some 5,000,000 
men now in the United States or 
scheduled to return here from Europe 
be immediately demobilized. Not only 
will this serve to heighten both civilian 
and soldier morale; in Senator John- 
son’s opinion it will also ease the 
labor shortages in industries of criti- 
cal importance to the Pacific war effort 
and thus, in the long run, bring vic- 
tory more quickly than a monster 
Army might hope to. 

Both the Mead Committee and Sen- 
ator Johnson feel that the Army has 
habitually overestimated its needs, 
placing unnecessarily heavy demands 
upon the civilian population. During 
the Ardennes campaign last winter, 
the Army pleaded for huge supplies of 
ammunition and got it. The unused 
stockpiles remaining at the end of the 
campaign convinced many of the 
Army’s wastefulness and excessive 
caution on the matter of supply. 

To these charges, the Army replies 
that in war we cannot afford to run 
the risk of underestimating the needs 
either in manpower or in supplies. 


G. |. Education 


What the Army calls “the greatest 
education project in history” will be 
getting under way in Europe soon. 


food in Berlin 


For the members of the armed forces 
who must remain in Europe for a post- 
war period, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an education in hun- 
dreds of schools and by way of num- 
bers of correspondence courses. 

There will be 2,200 schools set up 
for our service men who are staying 
in the European theater. These will 
serve as many as 1,125,000 students, 
and will be staffed by 25,000 instruc- 
tors. Some of the teachers for the 
Army schools have been brought from 
American colleges and universities, 
and others have been chosen from the 
ranks of the Army. 

The Army schools will offer 171 
courses in four basic fields. Corre- 
spondence courses will provide instruc- 
tion in 110 subjects. Through the pro- 
visions of these educational plans, 
service personnel will be able to con- 
tinue their studies which were inter- 
rupted by the war. They will also be 
able to learn trades which will provide 
them with a means of livelihood after 
they are discharged from the Army. 
There will also be advanced training 
for those who wish to improve their 
skill in the jobs which they held before 
the war. 

This educational program is part of 


the Army’s general attempt to provide 


The Story of the Week 


constructive activities for the men 
who, for one reason or another, must 
remain overseas. ' 


Transportation Trouble 


Throughout the war period, the na- 
tion’s railroads have been beset with 
difficulties. Called upon to do the big- 
gest transportation job in their his- 
tory, they have been hampered by the 
impossibility of getting the strategic 
materials needed to repair and enlarge 
their facilities, by shortages of work- 
ers, and by labor disputes. 

In the last war, a similar combina- 
tion of circumstances saw the rail- 
roads bog down so badly that the gov- 
ernment was forced to take over in 
order to get vital Army business done. 
This time, however, government man- 
agement was necessary for a period of 
three weeks only, and, in that case, be- 
cause of a labor dispute rather than 
because of the railroads’ failure to do 
their war job effectively. 

Wiser government direction of the 
transportation system without actual 
seizure of it has been in large part 
responsible. Through the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the govern- 
ment has coordinated all transporta- 
tion to meet war needs. Priorities and 
other regulatory devices have been 
used to allocate railroad facilities ac- 
cording to the most pressing need 
for them. 

Now that redeployment is placing 
a new burden on railroad passenger 
facilities, new relief measures are be- 
ing prepared. The Army has agreed 
to furlough experienced men for work 
on the railroads. Through the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, other workers 
are being recruited from the ranks of 
shipyard workers and newly dis- 
charged war veterans. In addition, 
the War Production Board hopes to be 
able to supply the railroads with the 
materials they need for repairs and 
new production in the near future. 


Patent Reform 


The nation’s patent laws are being 
studied in preparation for a report to 
President Truman on the advisability 
of changing the existing legislation on 
the subject. At the President’s re- 
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LARGE-SCALE MOVEMENT of troops from East to West Coast causes serious 
transportation crisis 
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quest, a special committee was selected 
by Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace to study the question. The re- 
port from this committee is expected 
to appear soon, and its recommenda- 
tions will be studied carefully. 
Almost everybody agrees that some 
alterations are necessary in the pres- 
ent patent procedure, but opinions 
‘ry as to how the changes can best be 
made. It has been pointed out that 
there is something of a monopolistic 
nature in every patent because a pat- 
ent excludes others from a given field 
for a certain period of time. To 
change this, Secretary Wallace has 
suggested that all patents be subject 
to open licensing at a fair price. This 


plan, if accepted, would bring to light 
and subsequently into production new 
processes and products, the patents 





INT'L NEWS 
King Leopold of Belgium remains under 
the “protection” of an American Guard 
of Honor until his future status is decided 


for which have been bought and held 
back from the public so that the new 
way would not compete with an old 
product or an established way of pro- 
duction. 

Many manufacturers and industrial- 
ists say that our patent laws are not 
in need of change, but that adminis- 
tration of them should be improved, 
and that court procedures governing 
them should be reformed. The hold- 
ers of this view would prosecute any 
irregularities in the patent process ac- 
cording to the provisions of our anti- 
trust laws. 


Turkey’s Readjustment 


For Turkey, the years of war be- 
tween the Allies and. Germany were 


) years of booming prosperity. A neu- 
tral herself, until the eleventh hour, 


she sustained none of the losses in 
men and material which taxed the 
combatant nations. And, sitting on 
the fence, she was ardently courted 
by both of the fighting alliances whose 
conflict raged around her. 

This meant that she enjoyed the 
profits of “preemptive buying”—the 
purchase of unneeded strategic com- 
modities in order to keep them out of 
enemy hands—by both the Axis and 
the United Nations. She also enjoyed 
trade concessions from both sides. 
From the United Nations she received 
in addition the benefit of certain free 
internal improvements, financed under 
lend-lease in the hope of building up 
Turkey as a base for action against 
the Nazis. 

Now, however, all this is ended and 
Turkey is going through a period of 
pose readjustment. She is short 
tf supplies in some lines and over- 





turdened with unmarketable produce 


in others. All economic groups in the 
country are affected. For business- 
men, there is a drastic curtailment of 
profits and, for workers, serious un- 
employment. The government is try- 
ing to improve the situation by cutting 
export duties and negotiations with 
the victorious powers for new sup- 
plies and markets. 


Judging Mihailovich 

Few personalities in public life have 
seen their popularity fluctuate more 
wildly than General Draja Mihailo- 
vich, leader of Yugoslav’s celebrated 
Chetnik armies. Three years ago, 
Mihailovich was an Allied hero, hailed 
on all sides as a defender of his coun- 
try against the Germans. Since the 
rise of Marshal Tito, however, he has 
been an international pariah, con- 
demned as a pro-Nazi collaborationist 
and as an enemy of the progressive 
forces within Yugoslavia. 

The trial of 25 of his Chetnik com- 
patriots now being held in Belgrade 
is currently adding new evidence to 
the case against Mihailovich. The 
Partisan prosecutors have drawn from 
the defendants.the admission that all 
Chetnik leaders collaborated with the 
Germans. The 25 Chetniks have also 
admitted that Mihailovich deliberately 
falsified reports of victories against 
the Germans while hurling the bulk 
of his military strength against Tito’s 
Partisan forces. 

Although Mihailovich himself is 
still at large, Tito’s government hopes 
to bring him to trial as a war criminal 
when he is apprehended. Like the 
Chetniks now being tried, he will be 
accused of cooperation with the enemy, 
of false propaganda, and of agitation 
against Yugoslav unity. How Mihailo- 
vich will defend his conduct in the 
face of these charges is, of course, 
unpredictable. But his own case 
against the Partisan government is 
well known. The Tito regime, in 
Mihailovich’s opinion, is a Russian- 
sponsored Communist dictatorship 
which has come to power by suppress- 
ing the people’s liberties. 


Unanswered Questions 


The Potsdam conference of the Big 
Three produced answers to many of 
the most perplexing questions before 
the United Nations. It did not, how- 
ever, end with the untangling of all 
the big problems on its agenda. 

Perhaps the most important issue 
raised but left unsolved at Potsdam 
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GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS, recently 


appointed chief of the Army Ground 
Forces, says that he hopes to put 7,000,000 
men into a single Pacific punch at the 
Japanese. 
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UNFINISHED PORTRAIT. The late President Roosevelt was sitting for this portrait 
at the time of his death. 


is the issue of Italy’s colonial empire. 
Russia proposed that all or part of the 
territory formerly held as empire by 
the Italian government should be 
turned over to international trustee- 
ship under the new world security or- 
ganization. Presumably this would 
mean that the Soviet Union would have 
a hand in the administration of such 
areas as Libya and Ethiopia. Since 
the other powers at the conference 
could not agree on the arrangement, 
settlement was postponed until a final 
peace treaty is drawn up for Italy. 

The other important questions on 
which the Big Three failed to reach 
full agreement concerned the Middle 
Levantine problem—the future of 
Syria and Lebanon. A Soviet sug- 
gestion that the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia meet at a 
special conference to discuss it was 
vetoed by the United States and 
Britain. There was the question of 
the Dardanelles and Russia’s demand 
for a revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention so that she might have a larger 
voice in their control. This question 
was postponed for further discussion 
by the Black Sea powers in a separate 
conference. Thirdly, there was the 
Iranian issue, precipitated a few 
months ago by the Iranian govern- 
ment’s demand for the withdrawal 
of United Nations forces from its 
territory. Russia’s objection -to any 
compliance with the Iranian demand 
forced a postponement of decisive 
action on this problem. 


Annapolis Dispute 

In planning expansion of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Navy 
officials have selected a site on which 
stands one of America’s oldest, and, 
in recent years, most unique colleges. 
Historic, 161-year-old St. John’s Col- 
lege will become the scene of future 
enlargement of the Academy if the 
Navy’s present plans are approved. 

In view of the uproar of criticism 
caused by the announcement of the 
proposed purchase of the college, an- 
other solution to the problem of ex- 
panding facilities for training naval 
officers has been brought forth. It has 
been suggested that another Academy 
be built on the Pacific Coast and that 
half of the Navy’s future officers be 
trained there. Supporters of this plan 
maintain that the Pacific Ocean is 
vital to our nation’s interests and that 
a training center in that region would 


be very desirable. Whether or not 
this plan will be accepted has not 
been decided. Any proposal for ex- 
pansion will have to have the approval 
of the House and Senate. 

St. John’s College, the third oldest 
in the nation, was attended by Francis 
Scott Key and by several nephews of 
George Washington. Many of its 
buildings are landmarks, dating back 
for a century. In recent years, edu- 
cators have watched the little college 
with great interest because of a new 
program of studies which it inaugu- 
rated. To the end of restoring “the 
traditional program of classics and 
liberal arts,” St. John’s students, 
through seminars and laboratory pe- 
riods, study and discuss the 100 books 
which have been selected as represent- 
ing the outstanding thought of the 
last 3,000 years. Study of languages 
and of science is also required of St. 
John’s students. 





| NEWS Quiz | 


1. What did the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee recentl report with 
respect to reconversion plans? 

2. Approximately how much is the 
United States producing at the present 
time? 

3. How does this —- with the 
production figure for 1939? 

4. If full employment is to be main- 
tained after the war, production will 
have to be maintained at what level, 
according to estimates? 

5. Who is in charge of the govern- 
ment’s reconversion program, as head of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion? 

6. What are the main provisions of 
the Murray bill which has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate? 

7. What agreement was reached 
Potsdam relative to Italy? Spain? 

8. In what ways do the Allies plan to 
transform the economic development of 
Germany after the war? 

9. What provisions have been made 
for the payment of reparations by the 
Germans? 

10. To what extent are the Germans 
to be given political freedom at present? 

11. What will be the main function of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers set up 
at Potsdam? 

12. What territorial gains does Poland 
receive as a result of the Potsdam con- 
ference? 

13. List some of the unsettled issues 
of the Potsdam meeting. 

14. What effect, if any, is the recent 
Labor Party victory in England likely 
to have upon British policy in Greece? 

15. Outline the Army’s educational 

lan for men who are to remain in the 

uropean theater. 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


It is estimated, however, that, to 
maintain full employment we must 
produce goods to the value of $170 
billion a year. That is 70 per cent 
more than we are now producing for 
peacetime uses, and it is 50 per cent 
more than was produced during the 
year of 1939. 

Government expenditures accounted 
for about half the total of the $200 
billion product last year; that is $95 
billion. After the war the government 
will probably not spend more than $25 
billion a year. This means that non- 
governmental, nonwar expenditures 
and investments must reach at least 
$145 billion if the national product is 





NIGHT AND DAY. Most factories now 


to be $170 billion, which it must be 
if there is to be full employment. 

One can see how difficult the task 
of maintaining production of $145 
billion will be when he reflects that 
last year production for nonwar pur- 
poses was only $105 billion, and that 
in 1939 it was $98 billion. It has 
been estimated that, if production falls 
back to the 1939 level, there will be 20 
million persons unemployed. This fig- 
ure compares with about 12 million 
unemployed at the depths of the recent 
depression. 

It is clear, therefore, that we stand 
at the threshold of a supreme test. 
If disaster is to be avoided a way must 
be found quickly to expand civilian 
industry at an unprecedented rate. 

Throughout the war it has been 
known that peace would bring this 
test. People have known that it would 
be hard to reconvert industry to peace- 
time activities. They have seen the 
problem not only in its national pro- 
portions but in local manifestations. 
In thousands of cities and towns, large 
and small, citizens have looked upon 
massive new factories manufacturing 
war supplies and crowding the com- 
munities with new populations living 
on war production. They have anx- 


iously asked what would happen when, 
at the close of the war, these factories 
closed. c 

Many have been comforted in their 
anxiety by the expectation that, since 
the problem was so well understood in 
advance, preparations would be made 
in advance to meet it. “Surely,” they 
have said, “these factories, now de- 
voted to war production, can find some 
nonwar products to put out. Surely 
the government and industry, with 
such long notice that the problem of 
reconversion must be met, will find 
ways to meet it. Then when the war 
ends and war production is cut down, 
peacetime production will expand to 


shows evidence of understanding the 
tusk which he faces and of being de- 
termined to break through red tape in 
order to get things done. He wants 
industrial plants throughout the na- 
tion to get to work immediately at the 
production of goods for civilian use. 
War needs come first, of course, but, 
after supplying necessary war mate- 
rials, plants should be turning to 
peacetime demands. They should be 
prepared to expand their civilian pro- 
duction as war needs relax. 

In the attempt to encourage these 
activities, many problems must be sur- 
mounted. In some lines of production, 
for example, the firms engaged in the 
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operating on a 24-hour schedule will return to a normal working day after the war. 


take its place and depression will be 
avoided.” 

Lately this confidence that govern- 
ment and industry, being forewarned, 
would be forearmed, has been some- 
what shaken. As the German war 
ended and the prospect of a relatively 
early peace in Asia brightened, evi- 
dence of definite planning for the 
transition period at home has been 
lacking. Congress has been inactive 
with respect to the problem, and gov- 
ernmental agencies which might have 
developed plans for shifting produc- 
tion from military to civilian lines 
have frequently worked at cross pur- 
poses. 

That is why the Mead report, por- 
traying the nation’s unreadiness for 
peace, occasioned little surprise. But 
though the conclusions of the commit- 
tee were not wholly unexpected they 
are definitely disquieting, and there 
is hope that they may help to spur 
those in authority into belated action. 

The agency most directly respon- 
sible for this job is the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. It has 
a new head, John W. Snyder, recently 
appointed to the position, succeeding 
Fred M. Vinson, who has become Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Mr. Snyder 


business say that they cannot afford 
to increase production unless they can 
obtain higher prices than they are 
now permitted to charge. This de- 
mand raises a serious issue. If too 
many prices are allowed to advance 
inflation may result. On the other 
hand a low level of prices may not 
give producers incentive to increase 
production. Mr. Snyder is said to 
believe that price increases at a num- 
ber of points may stimulate business, 
that this stimulation may bring many 
producers into the field, that these 
firms will compete for business and 
that this competition will keep prices 
from rising to inflationary propor- 
tions. 

Wages are closely connected with 
prices. If wages are allowed to rise 
too much the cost of production will 
go up, and this may discourage busi- 
ness activity. On the other hand, a 
low level of wages means limited pur- 
chasing power, and if the people 
haven’t the money to pay for goods, 
an increase of production cannot take 
place. 

There needs, therefore, to be close 
cooperation between the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Labor 
Board. This cooperation has thus far 


been lacking. That is one of the 
reasons why the Mead Committee rec- 
ommends that all the reconversion 
work be administered by a single 
agency. The difficulty may be over- 
come by placing the Office of w+ 
Mobilization and Reconversion in gen- 
eral charge of all reconversion activ- 
ities. 

Another problem is the scarcity of 
certain essential materials. A _ fac- 
tory may be eager to get at the pro- 
duction of civilian goods but may be 
unable to secure necessary machinery 
or materials. In some cases the Army 
and Navy have great stores of such 
materials, but are loath to give them 
up for civilian use, even though the 
reconversion officials think they could 
be spared without hurting the war 
effort. 

These are a few of the dozens of 
difficulties in the way of stimulating 
industry so that it will quickly ex- 
pand peacetime production when the 
war ends. Vigorous administration of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion may surmount many of 
these obstacles. But many people be- 
lieve that, however efficient the admin- 
istration may be, there is likely to be a 
transition period of scant production 
and mass unemployment. 

What shall be done if, despite all 
efforts, private industry does not offer 
jobs to all when war plants close and 
the service men come home? As one 
answer to that question Senator Mur- 
ray of Montana has placed before Con- 
gress a measure to provide for full 
employment through intervention, if 
necessary, by the government. 

The pending full-employment bill 
sets up a procedure for keeping the 
national product, not at a_ specific 
level, but at whatever level may be 
necessary for full employment. It 
aims at advance action that will pre- 
vent the downward spiral of prices 
and wages, which results in reduced 
production and consumption, from 
gathering momentum. The bill adopts 
the principles of what is known as a 
compensatory fiscal policy. Under the 
terms of the Murray measure, the 
President, at the beginning of each 
session of Congress, would present a 
“National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget.” The budget would 
contain three key estimates: (1) An 
estimate of the total labor force; (2) 
an estimate of gross national product 
(total private and government ex- 
penditure and investment) needed in 
the ensuing fiscal year for full em- 
ployment; (3) an estimate of total 
private and government expenditure 
actually in prospect. If (3) were less 
than (2) the President would recom- 
mend measures—perhaps changes in 
taxation or in social security contri- 
butions—calculated to increase non- 
federal expenditure and investment. 
If these measures did not promise to 
do the whole job, the President would 
propose a public works program or 
other projects for federal spending to 
make up the remaining deficiency. 
Conversely, if the national budget in- 
dicated that demand was likely to 
run ahead of gross national product, 
the President would recommend re- 
duction of federal spending to prevent 
inflation. 

Congress has adjourned until Oc- 
tober 8 without taking action on this 
bill, or other measures designed to 
relieve the shock of transition from 4 
war to a peace economy. 
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HE announcement of a meeting to 

be held in London in November for 
the purpose of establishing an educa- 
tional and cultural organization of the 
United Nations marks one of the first 
é@efinite steps taken since the San 
Francisco conference to implement 
the charter adopted there. The pro- 
posed organization will be one of the 
“specialized agencies” referred to in 
the San Francisco charter, under the 
provisions of which it will cooperate 
with the Social and Economic Council. 

The fact that this council is set up 
as one of the major bodies of the 
United Nations organization indicates 
the increased recognition being given 
the fields of human activity under its 
supervision, including that of educa- 
tion. The potential value of trained 
educators, educational facilities, and 
educational techniques in building a 
peaceful world has been recognized, 
and at least a beginning is to be made 
on the thorny problem of getting inter- 
national agreement on the aims of 
education and the best methods to 
use in achieving those aims. 

In much the same way that the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals preceded 
the United Nations Conference, a ten- 
tative plan for the structure of the 
educational and cultural organization 
has been presented by a group in Lon- 
don representing 20 nations. These 
educators have been meeting periodi- 
cally during the past two years to dis- 
cuss international problems in the 
educational and cultural fields. 

The purposes of the organization, as 
enumerated in its proposed constitu- 
tion, are “to develop and maintain 
mutual understanding and appre- 





United Nations Map Educational Program 


After the United Nations Charter was approved by a vote of 89 to 2 in the Senate, 
the Secretary of the Senate put the last official touch on the document by adding 


his signature. 


Members of the U. S. delegation to San Francisco and others look on. 


Photo shows, standing, left to right: Senator Tom Connally, Texas; Senator Arthur 


Vandenberg, Michigan, and Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky. 


Biffle, Secretary of the Senate. 


ciation of the life and culture, the 
arts, the humanities, and the sciences 
of the peoples of the world, as a basis 
for effective international organiza- 
tion and world peace and to cooperate 
in extending and in making available 
to all peoples for the service of com- 
mon human needs the world’s full body 
of knowledge and culture, and in as- 
suring its contribution to the eco- 
nomic stability, political security, and 
general well-being of the peoples of 
the world.” 

It is assumed that all members of 
the United Nations would automat- 
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ically become members of the cultural 
and educational organization. Other 
nations could be elected to member- 
ship, upon recommendation by the 
executive board, if two-thirds of the 
members approved. The organization 
would probably consist of a conference 
or general body made up of repre- 
sentatives from all the member na- 
tions. In addition there will be an 
executive board of 15 persons selected 
by the conference from among the 
delegates, and a secretariat under the 
supervision of the Director-General, 
the nonvoting administrative head 


selected by the executive board. The 
organization would be supported by 
contributions from all the members. 

Each member nation would be re- 
quired to set up some sort of national 
commission representing cultural and 
educational groups within its borders. 
This commission would cooperate with 
and advise the delegates to the United 
Nations educational organization. 

Members of the international organ- 
ization will be required to report peri- 
odically on activities and developments 
in the educational and cultural fields 
in their own nations. They will be 
responsible for keeping the organiza- 
tion informed as to laws, regulations, 
official reports, and st&atistics relating 
to educational activities within the 
nations they represent. 

The Draft Proposals itemize some 
of the means by which increased un- 
derstanding among nations may be 
achieved. The organization would em- 
ploy certain definite methods, some of 
which have already been put to use 
between nations. It would facilitate 
consultation among the various na- 
tional leaders in educational and cul- 
tural life. It would assist the free 
flow of ideas and information among 
all peoples. It would encourage and 
provide for international conferences 
and exchange of students and teachers. 

To prevent the growth of any edu- 
cational doctrine like that developed 
by the Nazis which fostered militar- 
ism and nationalism, definite pro- 
grams would be worked out and en- 
couraged within every nation designed 
to use educational and cultural re- 
sources as positive forces to support 
international peace and security. 
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Wedemeyer, Albert C. Nov 13—1, 8 

Welles, Sumner. Jan 22—4 

Wheeler, Burton K. Jan 22—4 

Wherry, Kenneth S. June 25—4 

Wickard, Claude. Jan 22—6 

Williams, Aubrey. Feb 19—3 

Win-the-Peace Clubs. Oct 2—1; Oct 9—3; 
Oct 23—2; Oct 30—8; Nov 13—8; Nov 
27—7; Dec 4—7 

Women in Congress. Nov 27—7 

World Court. Apr 23—2; Apr 30—5; June 
25—4 

Wysor, R. J. June 11—4 


Y 


Yalta. See Crimea Conference 


Yugoslavia. Oct 2—5; Dec 4—1; Jan 22—5; ; 


Feb 12—4; May 28—5 


=>: 
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